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Why OVALTINE is 
Supreme for Health 

















It is emphasized that the pro- 
prietors of “‘Qvaltine” are the 
iargest manufacturers of malt 
extract in the world, and are 
recognised by scientific author- 
ities as experts in the manu- 
facture of malt extract as well 
as in the wider field of dietetics. 














O-DAY, as always, “‘Ovaltine” stands supreme as 

the complete and perfect Tonic Food Beverage— 
as unapproachable in quality as it is unsurpassable in 
value. It incorporates every single feature required by 
advanced scientific thought, and it is made according to a 
formula and by a scientific process which cannot be im- 
proved upon or used for any other product. 


Every ingredient is specially chosen so that, in combination, all 
the food elements essential for health are present in a correctly 
balanced and easily digested form. 


The malt extract is specially prepared in the “ Ovaltine” Factory 
under scientific control. It is made from home-grown barley 
there is none as good—and its digestive and nutritive properties 
exceed those of ordinary malt extracts. Jt is not possible to 
manufacture a better malt extract. 


That is only one reason why “ Ovaltine” is supreme. 


The new-laid eggs and the creamy, liquid milk used are also the 
finest obtainable. The “Ovaltine” Dairy Farm sets the standard 
of excellence for the many thousands of gallons of milk required 
daily. The eggs are definitely superior to ordinary eggs because 
they come from the “ Ovaltine” Egg Farm, where the most up-to- 
date methods of scientific feeding are employed. 


It is important to note that there is no starch in “ Ovaltine.” It 
does not contain any household sugar to give it bulk and to lower 
the price. Nor does it contain a large percentage of cocoa—con- 
sequently it does not possess an excessive cocoa flavour, which 
many persons dislike. 


“ Ovaltine” stands in a class by itself. Imitations of it—in which 
malt, milk and eggs are not combined in the same proportions or 
by the same process, and which contain large percentages of 
cheaper ingredients—cannot possess the same exceptional qualities. 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3. 





Often imitated—never equalled | 
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Charivaria. 





TRAVELLING by train in some parts 
of Russia costs nothing. Judging by 
what we have read of Russian railways 
it is probably worth it. 
+ * 

It has been pointed out that Lord 
HartsHaM, Sir Ropertr Horne and 
Sir JoHn Stmon were all born on 
February 28th. We understand that 





a naturalist tells us. Probably it is 
the entire lack of privacy that makes 
goldfish so gloomy. 
; * 

‘ . > . 

‘Russians hardly ever kiss one an- 
other,” says a novelist. We don’t see 
why they should. , , 


Americans name their sports bodies 
and societies after their famous poli- 
ticians of the past. Fancy a George 
Washington Angling Club! 


of a large sum of money. The strictly 
legal method of obtaining a rebate is to 
apply in writing. , , 

* 


A charlady was fined for stealing coal 
from an office. Perhaps she thought it : 
was charcoal. es 

% 

A weekly paper mentions that Sir 
Austin Harris, the Deputy Chairman 
of a famous bank, writes poetry for a 
hobby. This is in striking contrast to 





no political significance at- | 
taches to the coincidence. 
* 

* 
A Hollywood film-star at- 
tends all social functions in 
the company of her husband. | 
What will the publicity- 
agents think of next? 

* 


| 
| 
| 


* 

Mr. JoHN MASEFTELD has 
returned home without hav- 
ing been able to visit the | 
desert of Arizona, where he 
had hoped to find inspira- 
tion. It is believed, however. 
that he has enough material 
for a narrative poem enti- 
tled Arizona Unvisited. 

By order of the Black- 
burn Town Council the white | 
sheets which the Mayor | 
caused to be draped round 
two nude statues have been 
removed. There was no un- 
veiling ceremony. 








“Every child should be | 
taught never to grumble,” | 
says a writer. Most children | 
are, but some of them grow | 
up and become farmers. 

ao) a 

A magistrate deplores the 
fact that few women know 
how to manage a husband. 
In some households he is 
often treated as one of the 


family. os 
* 





It is claimed that a water- 





those who seem to do it for 
| spite. oe 
* 

Last week’s prize opti- 
mist was a Shepperton resi- 
dent who described himself 
as a ground landlord. 

& 2 y 


* 

A man who lost his hat in 
London had it returned to 
him in Manchester. A tile 
of two cities. 

* 


* 

It is urged that old taxis 
ought to go. But their 
drivers, strangely enough, 
maintain that they do go. 

* 
* 

A party of Mormons are 

visiting Hollywood. It 
































“ ANYWAY, HAROLD, IT’S A JOLLY GOOD THING I PERSUADED 
YOU TO BUY THOSE SPATS.” 


sounds like a busman’s holi- 
day. — 
* 
The question is raised 
whether the majority of 
listeners-in would rather 
hear politicians or crooners. 
Couldn’t the B.B.C. com- 
| promise by persuading poli- 
| ticians to croon ? 
* 





* 

Whilst trying to recover a 
ball a golf-caddie fell into a 
deep pond. We understand 
that all the lost balls had to 
be emptied out of his pocket 
before he could be refloated. 

* * 
* 

A sartorial expert recom- 
mends materials for dress- 
suits which do not polish 








bear named the Tardigrada can live 
without food for years. So that is what 
the tea-shop waitress mistook us for 
the other afternoon. 

+ * 

The Chinese are now taking up golf. 
It is said that many players get so 
interested in the game that they forget 
which side they are on in the war. 

* ok 


* 

As a result of the present financial 
depression we are bound to conclude 
that all the modern pickpocket gets for 
his trouble is practice. 

* 


* 
“Some fish are extremely sensitive,” 





The complete waiter, according to a 
catering authority, should understand 
the perfectly-balanced meal. Nothing 
irritates a customer more than im- 
perfectly balanced soup. 

* ok 


* 

The handshake, we read, is now 
frowned upon in Italy. This seems to 
coincide with the return of CARNERA to 
his native land. , , 

* 


New types of wedding-rings are 
much thinner. They are not meant to 
last so long, of course. 

* 


* 
A tax-collector was recently robbed 


easily. Wearers should find some other 
means of shining in Society. 
* 
. *,? * 
A wireless critic says he knows one 
announcer who deserves to be in the 
Honours List. Good Knight, everybody. 





Will the A.A. Take This Up? 
“Many motorists were stranded in North 
Yorkshire last night, and considerable losses 
of poultry and sheep are reported.” 
—_—__—____——— Daily Paper. 
“This was the subject of a second charge, 
to which he pleaded guilty, saying the revol- 
ver was a curio purchased at a jumbo sale.” 
Liverpool Paper. 
Probably a white jumbo sale. 
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What is Wealth? 


I wisn that Smith minor, who probably learns political 
economy at school as well as Latin grammar and French 
verbs, would explain to me why the United States of 
America, possessing all the natural resources and all the 
money in the world, have just been wallowing in penury 
and despair. 

I understand a little, of course. I understand that credits 
became frozen, with the natural result that currency 
suffered from stagnation, with the obvious consequence 
that circulation coagulated, so that the whole monetary 
system needed careful de-oxidisation and nothing could be 
done before new valves were put in. 

It is the details that puzzle me. How was it that for weeks 
and weeks every time that I opened my paper I used to 
see things like this: ‘‘Wood is being used instead of food 
in San Francisco.” “Boots in Pennsylvania are 
being made out of chewing-gum.” “The queues 
outside the banks at Philadelphia are so long that those 
who arrive late have time to read a novel by Mr. THEoDoRE 
DREISER before they reach the counter.” .. . “The twin 
daughters of a realtor in Illinois have been christened 
Emergency and Moratoria.” “Conditions are so bad 
in Long Island that several prominent Society blondes have 
decided to come off the platinum standard.” “ Farmers 
in Oregon are buying postage-stamps with loads of hay.’ 

“At a restaurant in Pittsburg a well-known citizen 
offered to pay his bill for a rump-steak with the directorate 
of a railway, but was refused.” . . .? 

Why did all these things occur ? 

How was it, I mean, that America didn’t seem to be 
able to buy anything for whole months together except 
a few English lecturers on literature and poetry and art? 
Why did she start burying dollar-bills in the ground, like 
a squirrel hiding nuts, instead of buying food and things 
with them? And what exactly has Mr. RoosEvELT been 
doing to stop the rot ? 

If I could construe a sentence like “Collateral will be 
put into a pool by each Clearing House Association for a 
joint guarantee of scrip certificate currency” as I can con- 
strue a sentence out of Casar’s Gallic War, I feel that I 
should be more of use as a citizen of the modern world. 
It isn’t that I don’t respect a man who has collateral 
thrown into a pool. Ido. I daresay collateral needed it. 
But I don’t understand how the necessity arose. 

The fact is that when I ieee political economy I was in 
a position to take it or leave it as I desired. The little book 
began well enough with a number of fishermen on an island 
shore, if my memory serves me, who exchanged their super- 
fluous fish with the superfluous potatoes of a number of 
people living further inland. And then both parties began 
to exchange their odd scraps with people living still further 
inland w ho had started rearing sheep, and at last it was 
decided to use lumps of metal as a token of exchange. 

Up to that point the thing was fu!l of romance and beauty 
(like T'he Blue Lagoon), but afterwards the plot became so 
tortuous, so complicated and involved, that I lost heart. 
The serpent had entered Eden. Filthy lucre began to 
dominate the narrative; the word “banking” crept in; 
the soul recoiled. 


But my general impression of the story was that the 
acquisition of a whole lot of riches and the heaping up 
of surplus produce occasioned prosperity. 

This, as I see now, was entirely wrong. Germany, which 
has long ago exhausted all her wealth, is so happily placed 


that she can spend all her time having revolutions, one of the 
most expensive luxuries that can be imagined. What a 
different picture from the plight of America we see when we 
turn to the reports from Germany! There are no queues 
at the bank. Everybody is marching about carrying 
machine-guns and swastikas, animated by patriotism and 
political zeal. The poorest man has a steel helmet, and 
even the Nudists wear boots. 

It is true that unparalleled confusion is stated to exist 
in Berlin; but it is the unparalleled confusion of a country 
conscious of its destiny, and in the very midst of the 
confusion strong men are able to drink soup as loudly as 
before. Z 

Apparently, then, the best way of becoming prosperous is 
to squander one’s resources as recklessly as possible, and the 
surest way to disaster is to manufacture munitions and food 
for other countries, as America did in the Great War. And 
yet so blind are we all to the true lessons of political 
economy that here is France, and perhaps not France 
alone, busily making guns and shells for the Sino-Japanese 
squabble in the belief that she will prosper thereby. On the 
latest showing, it is China who will profit most by the present 
troubles in the Far East. Having repudiated her debts and 
inflated the tael until it bursts, she will be able to spend 
her whole time in political confusion and the gradual 
working-out of her national destiny, whilst Japan will pay 
income-tax at the rate of fifteen shillings in the yen; and 
France, after piling up infinite wealth on the war, will go 
bankrupt like America, bury her gold in pots in the ground, 
refrigerate her credits and change her currency from franc- 
notes to pint-bottles of vin ordinaire. 

Or, if all this isn’t accurate, will Smith minor kindly tell 
me what is? Perhaps it is not too late even now to build 
a huge Political Economy kindergarten at Geneva where 
people like me can learn where the money goes to, and 
whether goods are any good. EVoE. 








Victory. 
A Final Word on the Tests. 


ENDED is the combat 
In their bushland beds, 
Platypus and wombat 
Hide diminished heads. 


In his mournful lingo, 
On the sandhill set, 
Hear the yellow dingo 
Howling his regret! 


Wallaby and possum 
Weep for kangaroo, 
Bringing wattle-blossom 
On his bier to strew. 


Even the iguana, 
Joining in the wake, 

Moistens a bandana 
For Australia’s sake. 


Fierce the Lion’s lashes, 
Rampant and a-roar— 
England holds the Ashes 
Till 1934. W.H.0. 








“Tae Two-Litre Srvcer.”—Daily Paper. 
The Biergarten is the best place in which to see this model. 
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THE HOPELESS HIKE. 


| Mr. Nevitte CHamBertain. “COME ALONG, MAN, COME ALONG, WE’RE JUST TURNING 
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Big-Game Hunter. “ Now, TH1is ——” 
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Fashion Forecast. 





I RECEIVED a telegram from the 
editor: “Can you do snappy write-up 
on the mode for Spring ?”’ 

Frankly, I couldn’t. My mode for 
spring is the same as for autumn, except 
for a pair of green socks which I ac- 
quired at Christmas. I could not enter- 
tain the proposition at all—until I 
remembered Lady Ragoo de Vo. “The 
very woman,” I thought; ‘“‘she has the 
flair for dress, the goiit, the indefinable 
quelque chose.” I sent her a telegram: 
“Can you give peppy interview on the 
mode for Spring?” 

“O.K.” she replied. 


+ 


tapestry stretched between two 
chromium-plated bars, which in turn 
were supported from the ceiling. The 
“suspense” school of interior decora- 
tion holds that all furniture should 
hang from above, leaving the floor free 
for the carpet-sweeper. 

“How do you find divorced life?” I 
asked, hanging my hat on an Epstein. 
Lady Ragoo’s separation from Lord 
Eskallop was one of the brightest 
social functions of recent months. 


She was reclining on a piece of 


She stroked the cat on her knees. 
(This lovely creature’s fur has been 
dyed platinum to match her mistress’s 
“ton crop.) “So you want to discuss the 
mode?” she said, ignoring my question. 

She looked lovely in an afternoon- 
gown of hand-woven sackcloth and 
antique leather boots. The green parrot 
which perched upon her shoulder im- 
parted an exotic soupcon to the ensemble. 

“Primitive styles will be smart,” 
she said. I put that down. “Just as 
in economic life we are returning to 
primitive barter, so the mode will re- 
vert to fundamentals. Bear-skins will 
be worn with knuckle-bone buttons.” 

“The bears ought to make a lot of 
money,” I said. 

“Eyes will be blue,” said Lady Ragoo. 

“No brown ones?” I asked. 

“They won’t be smart,” she said. 

“Will the waist be any bigger?” 

“Not if you avoid starch. That’s 
what I used to tell Lord Eskallop: 
‘Don’t let the starch get below your 
collar or behind your shirt-front.’ But 
he never understood. He would gaze 
at me over his raw turnip salad with an 
appealing look in his eyes, and I knew 
that he would sacrifice anything for 
a boiled potato. He sacrificed me in 
the end.” 


“How do you find divorced life?” I 
asked. 

Lady Ragoo toyed absently with the 
parrot’s tail. “TI will demonstrate the 
mode,” she said abruptly, slipping from 
the tapestry. She vanished under an 
opaque glass door which slid upwards 
into the ceiling. 

I glanced round the room. It was the 
apartment of an ultra-modern woman. 
There was practically nothing in it. It 
was so empty that the parrot had to 
strop its beak on its own toes. I con- 
templated its austere bare squareness 
until a bell-like voice recalled me from 
my reveries. 

“Voila !” said Lady Ragoo from the 
door. 

I turned and saw the mode personi- 
fied before me. 

“Will this be seen on 
vards?” I gasped. 

She smiled. ‘So vogue, so chic,” she 
said. ‘Note the geometric line.” 

“An inverted parabola ?” I hazarded. 

“The zig-zag waist, the staggered 
hips,” she said, staggering them. 

“It isn’t human,” I said. 

“The knuckle-bone buttons.” 

“Lady Ragoo,” I said with tears in 
my eyes, “I don’t know much about 
fashion, but I know what I like.” 
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“The primitive, the primeval.” She 
waved her mauve finger-nails at me. 
“Tt shows how the bears have missed 
their chance,” I said. “A bear looks 
funny in spite of its fur-coat, but when 
you wear a bear-skin you look quite 
different.” 

She gave me a look which, had I been 
milk, would have turned me to junket. 
[ reached for my hat. 

“Thank you for the material for a 
most illuminating article,” I said. 
“It’s free publicity,” she replied. 
“If I could tell my readers your 
opinion of divorced life > I said. 
“The public loves a human note.” 

“T think every woman should find 
out for herself,” she said, sliding the 
door into the ceiling. 











The Goodman, His Wife and 
the Unguent. 
A Fable. 





Now a certain Goodman, having 
become Stricken with a Rheum that 
caused his features to become Inflamed, 
cast about him for a means to Alleviate 
the Irritation, and as he was Standing 
Shivering in his Slumberwear in the 
act of Turning in, he Espied upon his 
Wife’s dressing-table a tasteful bottle 
of Unguent which he thought would 
serve his Purpose. 

Taking his Wife’s permission for 
Granted, the Goodman applied the 
Unguent very Liberally to the Affected 
features, but he was Chagrined to find 
that Far from affording him Relief, 
the Unguent produced an Intolerable 
sensation of Burning and Smarting. 
Whereupon he turned to his Wife Re- 
proachfully and said: “This Stuff of 
yours Exacerbates my Inflammation 
instead of Soothing. Do you call it an 
Unguent ?” 

“No,” replied his Wife from her 
Couch in a voice Muffled by the Bed- 
clothes, but Markedly unfeeling, “I 
call it a Special cream for cleaning my 
Fancy Footwear.” 

The Goodman’s agony was Inten- 
sified now that his Wife’s Indifference 
to his Sufferings cut him to the quick. 
“Then will you Please tell me,” he 
cried, ‘what in the Hades I am to do 
Now?” 

“Yes,” rejoined his Wife, Snuggling 
down into her Couch. ‘Downstairs, in 
the Righthand drawer of the Hall- 
stand, you will find a Velvet Pad. Rub 
your face Diligently with that and it 
will bring your Features to a Cheerful 
Polish.” 

Moral: When Dealing with a Callous 
Woman it is a Mistake in Tactics to 
Employ the Device of the Rhetorical 
Question. 





Film Producer (reading from scenario). 
COURAGEOUSLY BARKS DEFIANCE FROM THE BED.’ 





“... ‘THE HEROINE’S FAITHFUL PET 
««. BARK, YOU, BARK!” 











Aspiration. 





WHENEVER I attempt to read 

Some stirring tale of blood and strife 
I mourn that it is mine to lead 

So very colourless a life 
Compared with the exciting way 
Your dashing hero spends his day. 


Ay, though it may appear absurd, 
The tears spring up into my eyes 

To think that I have never heard 
Such things as weird unearthly cries 

Or seen pale faces showing plain 

At my nocturnal window-pane. 


I’ve had my moments of suspense, 
But never, never up till now 
Has any vein, however tense, 
Stood out like whipcord on my brow; 
Nor have my modest drops of sweat 
Assumed the size of beads as yet. 


And fiercely does my spirit burn 
For that divine existence where 
Grave danger lurks at every turn 
And death is ever in the air; 
Where every other man you meet 
Has twisted lips or curious feet. 


And it would steel my nerve to know 
The hero never toils in vain; 

Although the fight be long and slow 
A gracious prize rewards his pain; 

Unless he is already tied 

He wins an admirable bride. 


Yes, such indeed would be a life 
Congenial to my frame of mind; 
Big thrills and a delightful wife— 
Superb! but, ah, how hard to find! 
I’ve sought it till I’ve reached despair ; 
It must exist, but where, oh, where ? 
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Burglar (having drawn blank). “Wor Gits My GOAT, BILL, IS THE EVIDENCE 0’ WEALTH ALL OVER THE ’OUSE.” 








Misleading Cases. 





Tripp v. The Milko Corporation, Ltd. 


Mr. Justice Wool to-day gave a 
startling judgment in the Motor-Horn 
Case. He said:— 


“In this case the plaintiff seeks an 
injunction from the Court to prevent 
the continuance of an alleged nuisance. 
His house is situated in the residential 
district of Kensington, at a corner where 
four roads meet. Although near to the 
Cromwell Road, it is remote from the 
main lines of traffic, and when the 
plaintiff purchased his house the neigh- 
bourhood was reckoned ‘quiet,’ if that 
word can still be said to have any mean- 
ing. But the drivers of taxi-cabs, 
private motor-cars and other vehicles 
discovered that by passing down the 
‘quiet’ strect of the plaintiff it was 
possible to escape from the congestion 
of the main Kensington Road into the 
wide and comparatively empty spaces 
of the Cromwell Road, where they are 
able to proceed with that haste which 
is now deemed fashionable and neces- 
sary. Two of the roads at the plaintiff's 


corner converge at an acute angle, the 
two roads most in use are completely 
hidden from each other, and the passage 
of the corner is admittedly dangerous 
—that is, if due care be not employed; 
so much so that during some of the 
hours of daylight a constable is posted 
there on point-duty. Most drivers, 
however, according to the evidence, do 
not reduce speed as they approach but 
diligently sound their ‘horns,’ whether, 
it appears, the constable is there or 
not. And the plaintiff tells us that all 
day and for a great part of the night 
the ears and nerves of himself and his 
family are harassed by loud bronchial 
and guttural noises in the street. 

“Since on a strict analysis the pur- 
pose of each of these noises is only to 
make the unimportant announcement 
that another motor-car is approaching, 
the plaintiff contends with some reason 
that when set against the peace and 
quiet of himself, his household and 
his neighbours, these noises are out of 
proportion and excessive. 


“Now Lord Justice James said in 
the right-of-way case of Thorpe v. 
Brumfitt, (1873) L. R. 8 Ch. 650: ‘Sup- 


pose one person leaves a wheelbarrow 
standing on a way; that may cause 
no appreciable inconvenience. But if 
a hundred do so, that may cause a 
serious inconvenience which a person 
entitled to the use of the way has a right 
to prevent. And it is no defence to any 
one person among the hundred to say 
that what he does causes of itself no 
damage to the complainant.’ And Mr. 
Justice Chitty (in Lambton v. Mellish), 
embracing nuisance under the same 
principle, said: ‘If the acts of two per- 
sons, each being aware of what the 
other is doing, amount in the aggregate 
to what is an actionable wrong, each 
is amenable to the remedy against the 
aggregate cause of complaint.’ 
“Accordingly, assuming the plaintiff 
is right in his contention that the con- 
tinual making of loud, guttural or 
bronchial noises outside his house is an 
actionable nuisance, it would have been 
open to him to go into the street and 
name as defendant in the present action 
the first driver who hooted at his gates, 
even though the latter could prove that 
he had only made one small guttural or 
bronchial noise out of the multitude. 
“No doubt, however, the plaintiff 
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saw certain difficulties in selecting a 
merely casual defendant, and he has 
wisely chosen to proceed against one 
| whose offence, if any, can be proved, 
as it has been proved, to be frequently 
| repeated, though the distinction, it 
| must be emphasised, is only one of 
| degree. 


“The defendant company are the 
|owners of a large motor-lorry which 
‘carries milk into the Metropolis in an 
enormous cylindrical tank resembling 
'a monstrous gun. The plaintiff’s evi- 


anti-social a proposition? The idea 
that there is some virtue in the sound- 
ing of motor-horns as a prelude to 
collisions has in the past, I am aware, 
received the thoughtless blessing of 
magistrates and policemen; but it 
vannot survive juridical analysis and 
will receive no encouragement in this 
Court. What the defendants say in 
effect is: ‘I am a public danger. I am 
so dangerous that I am entitled to 
wake up the neighbourhood by shout- 
ing ‘Look out! I am coming!”’; but 
once I have shouted I am not to be 


the safety and peace of the King’s 
subjects on the King’s highway are 
concerned. It isthe duty of those who 
choose to possess dangerous things, 
instruments or beasts so to control 
them that they will do no damage. It 
is the duty of the defendant’s driver so 
to direct his dangerous vehicle that no 
warning of his approach is necessary, 
and if a deaf cripple be crossing the 
road round the next corner he will still 
be able to avoid him. The continual 
making of offensive noises does not 
excuse but is an aggravation of un- 





dence is that four or five times 
| a week he is awakened by the | 
| passing of this vehicle at 


‘about four o'clock in the| 
|morning. Such is its weight | 


that the house vibrates and | 
trembles, and the plaintiff, | 
starting suddenly from sleep, | 
has often apprehended an} 
earthquake. The engine ap- | 
pears to be old and ill-tended, 
and ‘it sounds,’ says the plain- 
| tiff, if the lorry were 
| always in low gear.’ Moreover, 
/as he approaches the corner, | 
the driver invariably sounds a 
prolonged raucous and metallic 
| blast. The driver, in the box, 
| did not dispute the facts. He 
| gave the simple but interest- 
| ing defence that ‘it is a dan- 
| gerous corner.’ 

| “Now why is it a dangerous 
'eorner? Who made it dan- 
gerous? It was not dangerous 
when the plaintiff bought his 
house. It was not dangerous 
in the days when the hansom- 
cab and horse-carriage used 
the street, or, if it was, the 
drivers did not think it neces- 
sary to make loud bronchial, 
guttural and sleep-destroying 
noises as they approached it. 
They reined in their horses 
and made the corner a safe 
one. It would not be dan- 


“as 





Maid (finishing mistress’s diary). 


PEOPLE 





“ WELL, 
UNRELIABLE ? 


AIN'T SOME | 
Ir ONLY GOES AS FAR AS FEBRUARY.” 


| civilised behaviour. We do 
| not say that a dog which bites 
| savagely is harmless provided 
|it barks loudly before biting; 
| on the contrary, a continually 
| barking dog would be con- 
|demned as a nuisance though 
\it never bit at all. 

| ‘In the present case I am 
| persuaded that the defendants 
\have brought a nuisance to 
ithe plaintiff's door, and it 
|must be stopped. There is, I 
| believe, a feeble regulation 
lconcerning the unnecessary 
sounding of horns by station- 
|ary motor-cars. In my view 
| their use should be prohibited 
| where the motor is in motion; 
}and in my judgment the 
{Common Law of nuisance 
|does in effect prohibit their 
|use wherever that law is ap- 
| propriate—wherever, that is, 
the Courts are satisfied that a 
substantial offence is being 
done to ears, minds and feel- 
ings, to the quiet and comfort 
of peaceable homes and to the 
value of property. A man 
who took a flat in Piccadilly 
| to-day with his ears-open, so 
ito speak, might not receive 
}much sympathy in such an 
action (though it is no defence 
! in law that the plaintiffcame to 

















| gerous to-day if two processions or 





two regiments of soldiers, going in op- 
posite directions, were to meet at 
this corner. The only thing that has 
made it dangerous is the passage of 
| motor-cars driven in such a manner 
| and at such a speed that if they do not 
| warn the world of their approach they 
| may cause damage to life and property. 
| And in order to avoid doing damage to 
| | those on the roads the defendants say 
| that they are entitled to do damage to 











those in the adjoining houses—damage 
to nerves and health and mental 


efficiency —by making loud bronchial or 
guttural noises. 


“Was there ever so queer, selfish and 


blamed for what happens.’ Which is as 
if one man were to say to another, ‘I 
am going to hit you,’ and after the 
blow excuse himself by saying, ‘I told 
you so.’ 


“Tf a man fired off a revolver in the 
public street he would not be forgiven 
because he fired a warning rocket first ; 
and if he let loose a man-eating tiger on 
the highway it would be no defence 
that the tiger was accustomed to give 
a very loud roar before pouncing on its 
prey. 

‘As was observed by the Master of 
the Rolls in Haddock v. Thwale, there is 
no juridical distinction between fire- 
arms, wild beasts and motor-cars where 


a nuisance); but Mr. Tripp purchased 
his house on a tacit understanding with 
the community that he might live there 
in quiet. His quiet has been destroyed ; 
and law and sympathy are both on his 
side. He shall have an injunction; and 
if he cares to proceed against the next 
man who sounds a horn at his door he 
will succeed again. As Lord Mildew 
said in Rosemary Dye Works v. The 
B.B.C., ‘There is too much noise. Let 
us reduce it.’ ” A. P. H. 








An Impending Apology. 

“ Beatrice Countess of Eglinton and Winton 
gives her daughter a ruby and diamond 
brooch, and a stone-marten fur stole from 
the Earl and Countess of Stair.” 

Glasgow Paper. 
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At the Pictures. 

“Tur Goop CoMPANIONS” (CAPITOL). 
WuiLe watching the film of The 
Good Companions 1 was conscious that 
something was amiss, and, thinking 
about it afterwards, I realise that what 
is wrong with it is Jess Oakroyd. There 
is not enough of him. It is he who at 
the start wins our sympathies and in 





— 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Inigo Jollifant . 
Susie Dean . 


JOHN GIELGUD. 
JESSIE MATTHEWS. 


whose fortunes we are asked to partici- 
pate, and he is then permitted to fall 
into the background and never emerge 
again. This is what comes, I imagine, 
of delegating responsibilities: Mr. 
PRIESTLEY should have produced the 
picture himself. 

It is a good picture and a legitimate 
source of pride to the British industry, 
but it would have been better for some 
of the intimate touches that a novelist 
could give, and, as I have said, for 
more Oakroyd, or, in other words, more 
EpMUND GWENN. 

The outline of this genial and sturdy 
Yorkshireman having become blurred, 
the spotlight falls upon Susie Dean, 
the jeune premiere of the Pierrots, who 
walks away, or dances away, with the 


second half of the film, and by dint of 


a tear-stained face has the audience in 
tears too: a triumph for the actress in 
the part, JEssrze Matruews, who, so 
far as I can recall, has never been en- 
trusted with serious emotion before. 


For the rest, an all-star cast shows 
what experience can do with rather 
slight and not always too convincing 
material; least convincing where vil- 
lainy enters, for the bricks of Mr. 
CLARKE-SMitTH, who plays the jealous 
Ridvers, have almost no straw to them: 
and those who had not read the book 
never quite understood either why he 
was so malignant or how he obtained 
such service from his gang. In fact, 
the fight in the theatre and subsequent 
fire are badly handled. The theft of 
Oakroyd’s fiver is another example of 
indecision; while JomnN GTELGUD as 
Inigo Jollifant has to bring all his 
powers of charm into play to cancel the 
bad impression of his deplorable want 
of decent manners at the school. But 
the school scenes are of no value to the 
picture, and merely occupy time that 
has to be made up later by haste. It 
would have been enough to Iet Inigo 
happen, as Morton Mitcham the banjo- 
ist happens, and to establish himself 
(as he does) later. 

Among so many parts with so much 
story to tell in a brief period—butit is, 
as films go, a long one: more than an 
hour-and-a-half—there is no room for 
any fine character-sketches, but I must 


Our FAN TAKEN ROUND THE COUNTRY 
WITH THE PIERROTS. 


say a word for the excellent two minutes 
provided by Max MILLER as Mr. Mil- 
brau, the travelling agent of a Jewish 
firm of musical publishers. And the 
admirable Arcute BaskcomB never 
allows us to leave the solid earth. 

To introduce the story and the lead- 
ing characters by a Prologue was a 
sound and original idea, and to get Mr. 
AINLEY to speak it was an inspiration. 


As I listened I wondered why Sir Jony | 
ReiTH does not exact a daily reading 
from him; whether from the Psalms, | 
DickENs or Hans CuristiANn ANDrr. 
SEN, the ether should be gratified to 
bear his mellow tones. 


YounGc GERMANS AT PLAy (RIALTO), 
After seeing The Blue Light there will, | 
I fear, be much disappointment among 
those who have hastened to Ley 
RIEFENSTAHL’S new film, The White 





ACHTUNG! 
Lent RIEFENSTAHL. 


Flame. In the earlier picture this very | 
capable actress played a romantic, | 


. * . | 
fey and tragic part with restraint and 


imagination. It is a shock to find 
her transformed to a low comedienne | 
floundering about on skis and rubbing | 
her bruises, later to blossom into the | 
most accomplished of Alpine sports- 
women. The speed with which she and 
other beginners at the winter resort 
become experts fills me with new hopes; 
but, even if one can believe in such 
rapid evolution, the film is not the less 
monotonous, being nothing whatever 
but a series of episodes, all curiously 
similar, in a fox-hunt—the foxes being 
Fraulein Rigrenstaue and her trainer, 
and everyone else the hounds. In spite 
of the excellence of the photography, 
I confess after a few minutes to having 
become very weary. But possibly were 
I a winter-sportsman I might have 
liked it all much more. 

Why such a picture should have been | 
made is a problem. It looks almost as | 
though Fraulein Rrerenstant and her 
Company were overtaken by the snow 
and determined to turn it to account. 
Or does she hate the idea that we 
should be unaware of her proficiency 


on skis? oY. 











“CurFEW Runc ror 260 Years.” 
. Evening Paper. 
Too long, we think. siti 
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Gray on the Links. 


(The poet meditates yet another ode on the futility of human aspirations.) 


AGAIN Apollo’s genial beams 
Have thawed the frozen tees; 
Again the lady-golfer’s screams 
Are wafted on the breeze. 
The caddie yodelling from the shed, 
The lark responsive overhead 
Evoke the nervous putter’s curse; 
In short we see in everything 
The stock concomitants of Spring, 
As listed in my verse. 


Here where a casement’s cushioned seat 
Surveys the verdant links, 

Affording a secure retreat 
Convenient for the drinks, 

My Muse shall somnolently sit, 

And, soothed by many a gin and It, 
In wonted vein shall ponder thus: 

How only fit for Colney Hatch 

Are they who strive to sink to scratch, 
Who pant to play from plus! 





See where the tribes of Error wait 
The hapless wretch to shame 
Whom fond delusive hopes inflate 
To tread the path to fame! 
The baleful Slice, with cross-eyed glare, 
Shortness, fell mother of Despair, 
Excessive Caution’s stunted child, 
The Hook’s contorted limbs awry, 
The Top, with head uplifted high 
And eye that wanders wild. 


With cruel Bogey these shall war 

And plumb the deeps of woe; 

These yet more bootless strive with Par, 

A grimmer-visaged foe. 

Alike the expert and the mutt 
Shall oft deplore the unsunk putt, 

The ball long sought and sought in vain— 
Yet why should I go on like this? 
Enough—* where indolence is bliss . . .” 

Steward, the same again! 
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“ JOHNNY SAYS HE CAN'T DO HIS HOME-LESSONS WHILE YOU ’RE PRACTISING.” 
“CAN’T DO HIS HOME-LESSONS, CAN'T HE? WELL, YOU ASK HIM WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT, HIS HOME-LESSONS 
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Boswell and Rapid Locomotion. 


At the “Mitre,” on Thursday, there were present, among 
others, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Mayo, the Irish Dr. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Murphy, Dr. Goldsmith. 
having been brought from Bath to Ludgate Hill in twenty- 
nine hours. He said that with betterment of the roads and 
more frequent change of horses it should be possible to 
accomplish the journey in twenty-three hours. 


Campbell. The increase of speed is wonderful. 

Boswell. 1 look to being able to journey to Edinburgh in 
five days and Auchinleck in seven. 

Johnson. Nay, Sir; you anticipate rather to journey in 
that short measure of time from Auchinleck to London. 


When you are returning northward you are less zealous of 


festination. 
Burke. Sir, 1 am not satisfied that it is either a triumph 
over natural forces or a gain to humanity to travel at such 


A gentleman told of 


Boswell. Sir, you will learn more by remaining in this | 
room and listening to the talk. (Z'o Johnson) But, Sir, | | 
confess it would be a source of pride and exultation to | 
me to arrive quickly. The whole tempo of life would he | 
hastened. 

Johnson. Yes, Sir, if you were the only person to obtain | 
this advantage. But if, as must happen, the whole populace | 
also gains in tempo there is no sensible profit. The general | 
pace is accelerated; you can make no comparisons; you are | 
caught up with the other fishes in the net of celerity. Your | 
only desire is to go faster and faster r; you don’t care 
where you are going provided you go quic ekly. | 

Mayo. But, Sir, put the case that Tam transacting affairs | 
daily in London but desire to live in the country, say at | 
Ware. Would it not be a convenience to be able to journey 
to Cheapside within an hour? 

Johnson. Yes, Sir, once more, if you were the only man | 
who could accomplish the feat. But once it is proved | 
possible and performed daily, you will have so many com. 
panions on the road that you will prefer a lodging in 





dizzy velocity. 

Campbell. Surely, Sir, 
it must be a gain to 
humanity to save time 
by accomplishing any 
task more quickly than 
heretofore ? 

Goldsmith. Dr. Camp- 
bell intends to hoard 
time as he hoards money, 
to spend it when he has 
the inclination. 

Boswell. And he_ is 
right, Sir, in logick. For 
do we not say proverbi- 
ally that time is money ? 

Johnson. Nay, Sir, a 
man must spend his time 
as he gets it or, like the 
demon’s gold in the} 
story, it disappears. | 

Mayo. Sir, by abbre- 
viating your journey | 
you exchange unprofit- 
able time passed in a 





&,. 3, SHBewoo 9 


Wife. “AND WHILE YOU ARE 


IN THE VILLAGE GET ME A COPY OF 
Home Firesiprs AXD A FUNNY JOKE PAPER FOR ERIC, BUT NOT THE ONE 
with Tiny TIDDLERS AND THE TINKER Tors IN. 
ON STRAIGHT; YOU LOOK LIKE A JOCKEY.” 


| Fleet Street. 
Campbell (to Thrale), | 
Now, Sir, you live at | 
| Streatham. Would you 
not delight to be carried | 
| there in half-an-hour? 

Thrale. No, Sir. 

Johnson. There, Sir, | 
you are answered. If it 
were an easy feat to get t | 
to Streatham so soon so 
many Londoners would | 
live there that Streat- | 
ham would have no ad. | 
vantage over London. | 
The air would be as im. | 
pure and the congestion 
as remarkable. Life 
would not noticeably be | 
dulcified. 

Campbell. No, Sir. | 
Some would seek En- | 
field, and others Barnet. 
They need not congre- 
gate in Streatham. 


AND PUT YOUR HAT 








coach for time passed in ! 
your study. The faster 
time you gain. 

Johnson. Pause a moment, Sir. You are emulating the 
speed and precipitancy of your monstrous chaise. To say 
that you are spending time in your study is not to say that 
you are spending it profitably. You may spend it in holding 
your head after a night’s debauchery. It is further to be 
weighed whether a man can spend all his time to good 
advantage and whether it is not desirable to waste some 
portion of it, provided always (with a glance in my direc- 
tion) it is dissipated innocently. 

Burke (to Mayo). Before you undertake a journey, Sir, 
you are bound to-consider whether the purpose of the task 
and the joy of arrival will compensate you for the pain. 
In practice you will journey no great distance. 

Boswell. Dr. Mayo will be a poor planet. His orbit will 
contain nothing beyond Rochester or Guildford. 

Johnson. Ay, Sir, only the hopes of a vast fortune will 
tempt you as farasSarum. But, if your passage be hastened, 
with the same stimulation you may penetrate as far as 
Bristol. Your sphere of potential peregrination is extended. 

Mayo. Yes, Sir; I shall become familiar with more men 
and cities. 


you travel the more profitable 


Johnson. Very well, | 
Sir. Let them go as far as Richmond. Once mec chanick | 
progress has provided the means of speedy portation they | 
will flock to each of these towns like flies to a carcase and | 
with as little individual volition. | 

Mayo. Sir, there is not room on the roads for so many | 
wheeled vehicles. 

Johnson. Nevertheless, Sir, such is the madness of man 
that they will go and return daily, though they clash their 
axles and collide freely; though they lie maimed and dead 
by the roadside; though they render the highways insecure 
for passengers on foot. And, once habituated to swift 
motion, the dogs will be content to travel at incredible 
celerity without regarding either the prospect of nature | 
or their companions in the coach. 

Burke. Sir, the horrours of to-day fill a thoughtful man | 
with foreboding, but they are naught to the hell of the | 
future. | 

Johnson (with relish). And conside 





r, Sir, that this is not | 
the worst, for very soon the facility becomes an obliga- 

tion, and when it is established that a man may work in 
London and sleep elsewhere everybody will be ‘compelled 


to live at a distance. With the natural increase of popula. | 
tion you will find men coming and returning daily from | 
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“T KNOW IT’S RATHER EARLY IN THE YEAR TO START MEALS IN THE GARDEN, AUNT PRISCILLA, BuT I HOPE YOU DON’T 


MIND. 


HENRY AND I SIMPLY COULDN’T HELP IT; WE JUST FELT THE CALL OF THE WILD.” 








St. Albans and Brighthelmstone. Even the simple work- 
men who care not where they live must also journey to 
| and from their labour. Thus the process which Dr. Campbell 
| initiates for the gaining of time must conclude in a colossal 
| wasting of that precious commodity. 
| Now, I had arranged to purchase, in conjunction with 
Mr. Beauclerk, a smart curricle in which to make a display 
on the road to Ranelagh. But I feared this might reach the 
ears of Dr. Johnson or of Mr. Burke, whom I had no desire 
to antagonise, since he was soon expected to become a 
Minister with some rich appointments in his patronage. 
Also I was more than a little afraid of being tossed. into 
a ditch and perhaps never rejoining my family at Auchin- 
leck. I further reflected that if I were carried forward at 
arattling speed I should be out of the sight of beholders 
before they had got a clear sight of my splendour and had 
sufficiently admired my costly equipage. 

Thus, after some struggle, I forewent my bargain with 
| Mr. Beauclerk, having been convinced by the arguments 
of the great moralist that speed for its own sake must 
| eventually lead a man to Tyburn. SF Ww: 











The Hardy Trio. 


WHEN a question of debatable significance arises 
And a controversy rages in the Press, 

It is always rather fun to see cognominal disguises 
To the screeds of jubilation or distress; 


There are sentimental pseudonymns, like ““SEVEN WoRKING 
MorTHERS,” 
There’s the local sort, like “‘ Hut.” or “‘WrEstwarp Ho!” 
But the ones that keep recurring more than any of the 
others 
Are “ DISGUSTED,’ 
Quo.” 


> 


‘“COMMONSENSE” and “Quip Pro 


It is really most refreshing to inhale the verbal vapours 
And the very self-opinionated views 

Of the people who are anxious to contribute to the papers 
Their anonymous approval or abuse; 

There are chauvinistic homilies from “BRIGADIER” and 

“ BRITON” 

And didactic bulletins from “‘MEpiIco”’; 

But the ones that get us in the ribs are nearly always written 
By “Disaustep,” “ CoMMONSENSE” and “Quip Pro 


Quo.” 


It is pleasant now and then to conjure up a mental picture 
Of these people who are eager to display 
Feats of rapturous admiration or uncompromising stricture 
In their verdicts on the doings of the day; 
There are letters over noms-de-guerre that seem to give a 
hint of 
Personalities that we already know, 
But the people whom we'd love to get a surreptitious squint 
of 
Are ‘DISGUSTED,’ 
Quo.” 


> 


*“COMMONSENSE” and “Quip Pro 
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“New NEEDLE! Waar FOR?” 








Lumbar Regional Calling. 


Some ailments do not receive their 
fair share of the world’s sympathy. The 
common cold (which can be very 
beastly), toothache, whooping-cough, 
housemaid’s knee are a few of them. 
I am suffering from another of them— 
lumbago—which is looked upon, by 
the young at least, as a harmless, 
rather humorous complaint—the sort 
of thing that the nearly defunct—that 
is the elderly—must expect at their age. 

I dare say it is pretty humorous to 
see a man crawling about like a carica- 
ture of the letter ““C”; or to watch him 
(funny fellow!) dip suddenly at the 
; waist, clap his hands to his back and 
then with an expression of the utmost 
i gravity, rise stealthily to his former 
position of anxious impermanence. 

I have heard of lumbago victims who 
have had to crawl upstairs on all fours. 
| This must be terribly amusing to 
watch. What an excruciating success 
they would be at a children’s party! 
No less amusing, had it been possible 
to witness the performance, must have 
. been the plight of a friend of mine who, 

stricken foully in his bath, was unable 
to turn off the taps, which were full on. 

Call, then, lumbago a joke. But 
| all I know is that, if at this moment 


I was attacked by a bull—read your 
paper this morning and you will know 
that stranger things happen than bulls 
coming into your house—one of two 
things must occur. Either I should 
be gored where I sit (if this precari- 
ous relationship with a chair can be 
called “‘sitting”) or, did I attempt to 
spring to my feet, perish of anagony too 
fearful to contemplate. Of the twoevils 
I would sooner be gored. For one thing, 
it would read better in the papers. I 
may be wrong, but I think “ BULL 
GORES MAN TO DEATH IN ARM-CHAIR ” 
would look rather more dignified than 
“ LUMBAGO VICTIM’S FATAL SEIZURE: 
FAILS IN ATTEMPT TO LEAP FROM CHAIR 
AND CONFRONT BULL.” 

What is lumbago? Ah! when I ask 
my doctor he murmurs something about 
the “lumbar regions” (they must be 
closely related to the infernal ones) and 
then talks to me of Disarmament. 
When I ask him what one can do to 
avoid getting it he looks hurt and invites 
my opinion of Mr. p—E VALERA. When 
I ask him to give me something to rid 
my “lumbar regions” of this pestilence 
he reluctantly takes out a pencil and 
scribbles a prescription (in vile Latin 
known only to erudite chemists). 

The truth is, doctors are bored by 
lumbago. It’s not exciting enough for 
them. They like something they can 


get their stethoscopes into. Lumbago! 
Pah! a poor show, one of those minor | 
complaints which must “run their| 
course” without apparently any help | 
from scientific research. One must just 
keep warm, avoid meat and alcohol, | 
and take (three times a day in a little 
water) medicine with which most of | 
one’s friends who smell the bottle 
appear to be on intimate terms. 
(Sniff) “Know that stuff!” (Sniff, 
sniff) “Took it last year when I had 
tlu-mumps-nettle-rash-spots before the 
eyes, etc., etc.” 

Vas 2 la EL 2(LEELL) ! lace No, | 
this isn’t printer’s pie. It is the best my | 
typewriter can do to illustrate the) 
triumph of mind over matter. I have 


just managed to rise from my chair. The 


marks of exclamation exclaim for them- 
selves; the asterisks represent the 
groans; the interrogation marks sym- 
bolise the doubts which accompanied 
the grim struggle ; the brackets indicate 
a position I got into en route and | 
couldn’t for some several seconds get | 
out of; and the sterling sign gives you | 
« rough idea of the pounds I would 
have given not to have got into it. 

From seat to feet the superhuman 
effort occupied exactly two minutes 
fifty-five seconds. Is this a lumbago 
record? I shall write and ask The 
Lancet or The Field. 
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Our Hidden Pets. 


[“ Last year sixty-six penguins were shipped 
to the British Isles and sold to private 
owners.” —Daily Papcer.] 

I HAVE not any friend (as yet) 

Who keeps a penguin as a pet; 

And what is more, I have not heard 
Of anyone who owns the bird. 


But still, according to the Press, 
The creature has a great success; 
| In fact is kept, as figures show, 
In six-and-sixty homes or so. 
| 
| So many scattered up and down— 
Perhaps a few reside in Town; 
| But rarely are the Smarter Sets 
So reticent about their pets. 





| Perhaps they think it isn’t done 
| To take such treasures for a run, 


Or do they shyly after dark 


| Parade their penguins in the Park ? 


The reason why these birds abound 
| In British homes, and why they’re 
| quite 


| Concealed from everybody’s sight. 


| 
| I will not rest till I have found 
| 


| What points attract the public taste? 

Their solemn eyes, their waddling 
haste ? 

Or is it merely Fashion’s flight— 

A harmony in black and white ? 





Solvitur Ambulando. 


DEAR Mr. Puncu,—I am ina position 
to confirm Mr. Burton’s observations 
| on the locomotion of sponges which he 
| has made in the Zoo Aquarium. 
| The most surprising instance of this 
relates to an old sponge of mine to 
which I was much attached. It had 
seen its best days, and I gave it the pet- 
name of “Fluffy.” It resided in the 
bathroom and seemed to be perman- 
ently fixed there. One morning “Fluffy” 
was missing. I was distraught. 

On my way to business I looked in 
at the garage where my son keeps his 
car. What was my astonishment to see 
“Fluffy” reposing there in a pail of 
water. When I add that the garage is 
situated fully a quarter-of-a-mile from 
my house you will readily appreciate 
that this is an extraordinary instance 
of a sponge’s locomotory powers. 

But I have another remarkable ex- 
ample to report. I bought a new large 
round sponge to replace the errant 
“Fluffy.” It looked a quiet stay-at- 
home sponge and was of a charming 
pale lemon colour. “Fluffy,” of course, 
was brown with age. My wife con- 
gratulated me on the purchase. My 
daughter said she must have onc like it. 


Sa 
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“WHAT’S SHE LIKE?” 
“WELL, SOME OF ’ER DRESSES 


ARE ALL RIGHT, 





AND SOME OF ’EM AREN’T 


WHAT I’D CALL SMART MYSELF, BUT SHE DIES IN A BEAUTIFUL NIGHTDRESS, AND 
I raTHER LIKE THE WAY SHE DOES ’ER EYEBROWS.” 








I placed the new sponge in the bath- 
room overnight, but on the following 
morning it had disappeared. It was 
eventually found sitting on the wash- 
stand in my daughter’s bedroom. To 
obtain this new site it must have 
climbed a flight of stairs and walked 
along a passage. An open box of choco- 
lates lay beside it, fully proving the new 
theory that sponges migrate in search 
of food. 

Iam 
Yours faithfully, 
ADOLPHUS WISEACRE. 


Municipal Suicide. 
“CounciILtors TAKE Frnat PLUNGE. 
OPEN-AIR SWIMMING-BATH FOR LONG 

Eaton.”—Derbyshire Paper. 





“A MARRIAGE QUESTION AT COVENTRY. 
DIscussION BY THE Crry CoUNCIL. 
Success OF THE ABATTOIR SCHEME.” 

Provincial Paper. 
Divorce is surely more humane? 





“Prometheus Bound ed. C. R. Haines. 
1896. 16mo. Bound upside down. $0.75.” 
Canadian Bookseller’s List. 


Unnecessarily brutal of Zeus, wasn’t it ? 
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“ Now, DARLING, YOU REALLY MUST HURRY UP.” 
“OH, THAT’S THE SNAG, IS IT? 


THERE'S A TIME-LIMIT? ” 








Maiden Street. 


On delicate feet, on delicate fect 

The Spring has come to Maiden Street, 
With wicker-baskets full of squills 
And shilling pots of daffodils; 

The staid policemen watch her go 
Through Paddington and Pimlico, 
And where the scarlet buses run 

She makes her way to Kensington: 
She twirls and hops and skips and flies 
Through Putney Vale and Kensal Rise, 
But here she checks her riotous feet 
In eighteenth-century Maiden Street. 
No one lives who now recalls 

The Maiden Street of routs and balls, 
When ladies prized for tea and scandal 
Nankin cups without a handle; 

When the dips a radiance shed 

On petticoat-tails and ginger-bread ; 
When Number Five and Number Ten 
Were owned by military gentlemen, 
Whose devilry and bold address 
Wereseized upon with eagerness 

By this adorable, indiscreet, 

Pert old maid of a Maiden Street. 
Dead and gone are the things called new 
In seventeen hundred and ninety-two; 
Beaver hats and pattens and smalls 
Are only seen at Charity Balls; 
Strephon (in spurs) will call no more 
On Chloe (in lutestring) at Number Four; 


And who would wait for a coach-and-pair 
When twopenny tubes ge’everywhere ? 

Only vacuum-men and bakers, 

Sweeps and swindlers and undertakers 
March on metropolitan feet 

Across the cobbles of Maiden Street. 

Nowea cinema called The Splendid 

Stands on the fields where London ended; 
Now there are sales of hats and dresses 
Where countrypeople grew water-cresses, 
Where Mayden Meadows lay beyond 

And dillies swam on Mayden pond, 

And away to the east, in the morning early, 
Sounded the City’s hurly-burly. 

Garages, stations, flats and mews 

Obscure these “rustickal rural views” 
Which once spread out their bounty sweet 
For each top-window in Maiden Street. 

No one remembers, no one knows; 

Older and older London grows; 

Wiser and wiser people say, 

Half these streets should be cleared away”; 
But Spring comes back and the world grows kindly : 
Maiden Street has her hands out blindly 
Asking for baskets of flax-blue squills 

And shilling bundles of daffodils, 

And, lingering sweet in her mind’s recesses, 
A man with a barrow of water-cresses. 

On delicate feet, on delicate feet 

The Spring-comes back into Maiden Street. 
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ROOSEVELT TO THE RESCUE. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (to Master Dollar). “ALL RIGHT, SONNY, I’LL TAKE 








YOU ACROSS.” 
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Essence of Parliament. 


Monday, March 6th—Mr. Rays 
DavIEs is one of those obstinate fellows. 
Let him once get his teeth into a point 
and there is no shaking him off. Sir 
SAMUEL Hoare had occasion to point 
out, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Daviss, that in consequence of the 
Ottawa Agreements the Indian import 
duty on British raw films had been 
reduced to 15 per cent., the duty on all 
other raw films remaining at 25 per cent. 

“Ts it not true,” demanded Mr. 
DaviEs, “that in spite of the Ottawa 
Agreements there is a 15 per cent. 
Customs duty on raw films against this 
country?” 

“The hon. Member will see,” re- 
plied the MrntsTER patiently, “that in 
consequence of the Ottawa Agreements 
the duty has been reduced to 15 per 
cent.” 

“Ts it still the fact, then,” persisted 
Mr. DavtEs, “that there is a 15 per cent. 
duty against us in India in spite of the 
Ottawa Agreements ?” 

“The hon. Member puts a wrong 
construction on my answer,” retorted 
Sir SaMUEL wearily. That seemed 
hardly fair to Mr. Davirs, who really 
did seem to have ferreted out the fact 
that there was a 15 per cent. duty on 
British raw films imported into India. 

It appeared from an answer given by 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Department of Overseas Trade that the 
Japanese have contrived to snatch a 
moment from spurning the League of 
Nations to annex a bit of Manches- 
ter’s Imperial cotton business. Lieut.- 
Colonel COLVILLE was only able to 
assure Mr. HAMMERSLEY that the 
Government had the matter under 
consideration. 

Subsequently it appeared that the 
Government has also had its Far East 
arms embargo under consideration. 
“What indications were there,” asked 
several Members, “of universal agree- 
ment on this point?” ‘There is no 
indication of universal agreement,” ex- 
plained Sir Joun Smmon in disappointed 
tones. This, he added, left the country 
in a situation which could not be al- 
lowed to continue. Mr. Lanssury and 
Colonel WEpGWoop strove unsuccess- 
fully to secure the FoREIGN SECRETARY’S 
agreement to the proposition that it did 
not matter what arms the other nations 
exported so long as we ourselves did 
| the right thing. Sir Wiu1am Davt- 
| SON could hardly have selected a less 
| auspicious moment to raise the ques- 
| tion of China’s overdue subscriptions to 
| 
| 
| 





the League of Nations; but Sir Jonn 
| Smmon was nevertheless able to assure 


| him that the Chinese Government was 


t 


paying up its arrears manfully. “Are 
nations in arrear allowed by the rules 
of the League to take part in a war?” 
asked Mr. Maxton cynically. 

Mr. Batey tried to worm out of the 
PRIME MINISTER some _ information 
about the Government’s schemes for 


“ON TRUST.” 
Mer. J. H. THomas. 
(Inset: The bone that is not yet forth- 
coming.) 

alleviating unemployment, but made 
little headway. Mr. BaTEy was quite 
ready to go on worming, but the 
SPEAKER Called the next Question. 

“But I have only asked two Supple- 
mentary Questions,” protested the in- 


>) Me 
We We 
A CANTERBURY PILGRIM 


(From Oxford vid Westminster). 
Lorp Hua CEcIL. 


dignant Member for Spennymoor. The 
SPEAKER, like Father William, thought 
that three Questions were quite enough. 

The House shuddered slightly when 
Mr. ATTLEE asked the MINISTER OF 
AGRICULTURE if he would take steps to 
see that all gas-stored poultry eggs in 


shell imported into this country should 
be marked in indelible ink with “an 
appropriate description.” Major ELLIor 
regretted that they could only be 
marked “Empire” or “Foreign.” We 
can only hope that his Department will 
manage to think up a really appropri- 
ate description in the néar future. 

The Report Stage of the Housing 
Bill found the MrisTEerR in adamant 
mood in the matter of Amendments 
looking to a continuance in special cases 
of the subsidy, but more inclined to 
melt in the matter of baths. After a 
lively debate on the question of whether 
private enterprise could be safely 
trusted to put baths into workers’ 
houses, Sir Hitton Youne decided to 
accept an Amendment calling for a 
fixed bath to be installed in all houses 
covered by the Bill. It is doubtful 
whether Sir F. FREMANTLE’S argu- 
ment that “everybody should be able 
to get into a cold bath and soak” 
greatly influenced the MrINIsTER’s de- 
cision. Having granted the bath, Sir 
HILTON became adamant again and 
declined to make bathrooms compul- 
sory. And rightly so. An up-to-date 
architect who cannot find a niche in 
the parlour for a combined bath and 
ping-pong table is unworthy of the 
name. 

On the Third Reading of the Bill Sir 
Hitton Youne voiced, though not in 
detail, the Government’s determina- 
tion to deal with the problem of slum 
clearance—a declaration that was re- 
ceived with expressions of mild sceptic- 
ism by several Unionist Members as 
well as the usual phalanx of Labour 
critics. Mr. SHAKESPEARE, replying for 
the Government, was even more spaci- 
ous than his Chief. It was clear to 
him, and must be clear to hon. Members, 
as he saw it, that everything in the 
house, to say nothing of the garden, 
would soon be lovely. 

Tuesday, March ith—Lord Danegs- 
FoRT’S Road Traffic (Compensation for 
Accidents) Bill provides, as his learned 
Lordship explained, that a pedestrian 
may recover compensation for injuries 
inflicted on him by a motor vehicle 
without proving any negligence on the 
part of the driver except where he him- 
self, alone or in conjunction with some | 
third party, has not been negligent. 

Lord MoyninAn supported the Bill 
on the ground that it was hard luck on 
doctors and hospitals that they should 
have to be patching up wounded pedes- 
trians without any hope of being re- 
couped. This plea attracted the sym- 
pathy of Lord Hows and others, but, 
as Lord Hatssury justly pointed out, 
had nothing to do with the principle of 
the Bill. 

Some doubts were expressed by other 
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legal Peers as to the desirability of 
reversing, in this particular case, the 
ordinary legal rules as to the onus of 
proof; but there was general agreement, 
concurred in by Lord PLyMoutTH on 
behalf of the Government, that the Bill 
should receive a little free surgical 
treatment from a Select Committee. 

Mr. Runciman, while proving a mine 
of information about rubber boots, was 
unable to give details of Japanese im- 
portations into this country of Misses’ 
wellingtons.. “ Maintenant,” NAPOLEON 
said on a famous occasion, “i faut se 
mesurer avec ces Wellingtons.” 

“Was the FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO 
THE TREASURY aware,” asked Mr. Bur- 
NETT a moment later, “that export fish- 
curers were without stocks?” A faint 
murmur of indignation arose from the 
Conservative Back-Bench at this an- 
nouncement. Somebody, 
it appears, thought that 
the hon. Member had 
said “socks.” 

A lively series of 
Questions by Mr. Cuur- 

CHILL and others re- 
vealed that the Domry- 
IONS SECRETARY .~ had 
been notified by the Irish 
Free State Government 
that it now proposed to 
use the Land Annuities 
and other confiscated 
monies now held in a 
Suspense Account. An 
inquiry by Mr. Witt 
THORNE as to whether 
the MINISTER was com- 
mitting felo de se was 
wisely ignored. Itisnot ZA\SgQas 


JOHN SANDEMAN ALLEN, who sits, also 
as a Conservative, for the far less pros- 
perous Liverpool constituency of West 
Derby. Another of the great clan 
Wituiams, Mr. Cuares of Torquay, 
roused the wrath of Mr. Kirkwoop by 
suggesting that there had been a 
“terrible bleeding of English con- 
stituencies by Scotland” in connection 
with these grants. ‘It ill becomes the 
hon. Member to attack Scotland,” 
thundered Mr. Kirkwoop in pibroch 
tones, “just because prosperous Scots 
were no longer able to spend their 
holidays in Torquay.” Anon the Mem- 
ber for Dumbarton Burghs, charging 
the Government with failing to face 
the situation, declared that with them 
better days were always coming. 
Spring was here, and the voice of the 
turtle was heard in our land. 


sere 


it failed to distinguish between the 
parishioners and the Parochial Church 
Council, who did not always see eye to 
eve. 

Wednesday, March 8th—Mr. Mav. 
DER, ever an optimist, invited the 
FOREIGN SECRETARY to propose to the 
League Council that it should work out 
constructive plans for the future ad- 
ministration of Manchuria. 

“J fear no useful purpose would be 
served by the suggestion,” replied Sir | 
Jonn Simon drily, “in the absence of 
the co-operation of the parties im- 
mediately concerned.” Mr. MANDER 
should not despair. Perhaps General | 
Tana Yu-LiIn would be willing to co- | 
operate with him. Mr. Maxton’s 
Private Motion that there is wide- 
spread poverty among the people which 
cannot be cured under a capitalistic 
system was as. entic- 
ingly comprehensive as | 
a Private Member’s 
Motion should be, but 
his argument was, as he 
threatened it would: be, 
purely destructive. The 
capitalistic. system had 
allowed poverty to in- 
crease in the midst of 
plenty; therefore away 
with it! Mr. WALLHEAD 
said much: the same 
thing. There was no 
hope till we became a 
classless community. 

Mr. O’CoNNoR was as 
optimistic as Mr. Max- 
TON was gloomy. The 
world, ashe saw it, 
should be worrying not 





at all likely that Mr. 
THomas would call it 
that. 

The Second Reading of the Local 
Government (General Exchequer Con- 
tributions) Bill provoked the usual 
discussion on relief grants, Mr. SHAKE- 
SPEARE explaining why an increase in 
the amount of new money for the second 
grant period was necessary, Mr. 
CHARLES Brown moving an Amend- 
ment to the apparent effect that the 
measure of the grants made should be 
the needs of the areas receiving them. 

Lord Eustace PrErcy twitted the 
MINISTER, who had referred to the 
measure as a “routine machinery Bill,” 
with glorying in being ‘‘ Not a bus, not 
a bus, but a tram,” whereas the only 
hope of national economy lay in a 
reduction of these grants. Between 
these opposite poles of policy the wordy 
battle raged, and not always along 
strictly party lines. For example, Mr. 
H. WILuiams, who represents South 
Croydon in the Conservative interest, 
by no means saw eye to eye with Sir 


THE PROTAGONISTS : 


“What is that?” asked Mr. C. 
Wituiams. There are, apparently, no 
turtles in Torquay. 

The Bill was given a Second Reading 
and the House turned to Dominion 
Service Estimates, coupled with the 
name of Newfoundland, whose diffi- 
culties have. now been met, with the 
assistance of this country and Canada, 
by a new found loan. 

The lateness of the hour at which the 
Benefices (Purchase of Rights 
Patronage) Measure, 1933, made its 
appearance did not prevent the ex- 
pected duel between its Mover, Lord 
Hucu Cerciz, and its chief critic, 
Sir Tuomas Inskrp, from assuming 
Homeric dimensions. 


Lord Hvucu, as the champion of 


parishioners eager to purchase an ad- 
vowson not disposed of to their liking, 
was seen in something of a new réle. 
Sir THomas’s objection to the measure 
largely hinged on the argument that 


INDIVIDUALISM r. SOCIALISM. 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson AND Mr. MAxtTon. 


of 


about unemployment 
but about how best to 
employ the leisure which 
it would shortly be able to enjoy. Mr. 
Hopkinson said the co-operative 
commonwealths were always being 
tried, but always some Ananias and 
Sapphira cropped up who “kept back 
part of the price.” Hence (one gathered) 
the Capitalist, who was concerned with 
owning business when he should merely 
be busy managing it. 

A second debate on wholesale prices 
proved as technical as its predecessor 
was vague. Mr. HAMMERSLEY and Mr. 
AMERY pleaded for an enhanced level 
of wholesale prices, but nobody seemed 
to have any succinct idea of how it | 
should be achieved. Mr. NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN agreed that prices must | 
rise if there was to be renewed pros- 
perity, but we could not be prosperous 
alone if the rest of the world remained 
depressed. The Government, one gath- 
ered, did not see what it could do 
except attend conferences, but could 
be relied upon to do it very well. 
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Schoolboy. ““ WHEN DOES THE TRAIN COME IN?” 


Stationmaster. “4.44. 
Schoolboy. “ 
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I’VE TOLD YOU THAT FIVE TIMES ALREADY.” 
I KNow, BUT I LIKE TO SEE YOUR WHISKERS WOBBLE.” 








His Cough. 


I HAVE not seen his face, 
Nor shall I, if we meet, 

Know him by some familiar grace 
Or by his size in feet; 

He may be young, he may be old, 


But as one in a crowd 
Hears with a sudden thrill 
A lifted voice, and yells aloud 
“That ’s Bill, by gad, it’s Bill,” 
So, if I heard it two miles off, 
I should identify his cough. 
There is a wireless band 
Which gives its music out 





Or thin, or fat; I’ve not been told. 


For those who have a licence, and 
Some who have not, no doubt; 
And in that band he plies his art, 
And always coughs before they 
start. 


It is not in the score, 
But gently steals abroad 
As regular as clockwork, or 
The countenance of Maud, 
And, by impinging on my ear 
So oft, has made that person 
dear. 
Once when, some days agone, 
That little message failed, 
I pictured him remote and wan, 
And wondered how he ailed; 


He might have had a bad attack 
Of ’flu, I thought, or e’en the sack. 


And when at last I heard 
That ghostly cough again— 
Sweet as in Spring some homing bird 
Or, as in drought, the rain— 
I felt so bucked, my heart so leapt 
Within me, that I well-nigh wept. 


Cough on, my friend. And may 
No sharp conductor spot 
What you are at by this my lay 
And tell you you must not. 
Long may that harmless habit be 
A secret bond twixt you and me. 
Dum-Dum. 
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Guide to Conversation. 


ORDINARY social conversation is perhaps more full of 
pitfalls than almost any other kind. 

(Always seek to arrest the reader’s attention in your 
opening paragraph with some decisive statement or expres- 
sion of opinion.) 

But the student must not on this account resolve to 
leave the perils of ordinary social conversation to other 
people. For one thing, they would probably take advan- 
tage of it, and for another it would be, when it came to the 
point, entirely against human nature and lead to inner 
conflict. 

So we will take it that the student has absolutely rea!- 
ised that life, owing to the rather strange laws of our 
civilisation, has simply got to include conversation practic- 
ally everywhere and in all circumstances. Even if our 
student is ever, as we hope not, cast adrift on an ice- 
berg in the Arctic Ocean and a complete stranger is there 
too, they will have to speak. The Great White Silence 
sooner or later will have to be broken. Of course this is a 
frightfully extreme case that we hope will not occur, but 
we put it in so as to show that the manual is absolutely in 
earnest about the importance of always being ready with 
conversation of one kind or another. 

This, as a matter of fact, is not the most difficult side 
of things by a very long way. 

The real problem—and many would undoubtedly qualify 
it as insoluble, but we ourselves can’t bear clichés and haven't 
yet thought of another word meaning exactly the same 
thing to use instead—the real problem, then, is a purely 
ethical one. 

Can ordinary social conversation be combined with the 
minimum of truth required to satisfy the average conscience ? 

This question the student will have to answer for himself, 
because, although the manual can do a good deal, it does 
not propose to do everything. (Self-help is no recom- 
mendation.) 

Take, for instance, the number of very difficult points 
that can arise in less than five minutes in conversation 
with an elderly gentleman who has evolved one of those 
schemes for making a good deal of money without any 
capital outlay from the cultivation of alfalfa-grass in 
immense quantities somewhere just outside Bratton 
Fleming. 


“ 


.. . It’s a most extraordinary thing to me that no- 
body has ever seen the possibilities of alfalfa-growing on 
a large scale in this country. there you have a large 
tract of land . . . question of distributing your supplies 

naturally the demand will increase with ... And 
what do you suppose Whitehall replied after I’d taken 
the trouble to send in a complete outline of the scheme ?” 


Well, this is of course the stage where candour ends and 
earnest thought begins. 

What do you suppose that Whitehall replied after he’d 
taken the trouble, et-cetera ? 

Your first (unconsidered) idea is that Whitehall replied 
with the brief colloquial injunction that is trembling on 
your own lips. 

This may be dismissed at once. Whitehall did not make 
use of that expression. Besides, if they had, you wouldn’t 
have been asked the question. 

Did Whitehall, then, acknowledge your old friend’s in- 
genious and considered document and inform him that his 
scheme, although presenting many points of interest, 
would not in the opinion of the Department at the 
moment justify a large-scale Government grant ? 


Probably. (Only very likely not nearly so nicely worded.) 


But can you say this ? 
No. 


The best you can do is to avoid any direct reply, assume | 
an expression that conveys at one and the same time a | 
deep distrust of Whitehall as a whole and the Alfalfa | 
Department in particular, and yet a tiny glimmer of hope | 


that perhaps for once in their lives they were not wholly 
blind to their own best interests, and just say, “Tell 
me.” 

If after this (and probably a good deal else besides) the 


next problem confronting you is that of whether you your. | 
self are or are not prepared to invest money in the growing | 
of alfalfa-grass on an immense scale just outside Bratton | 


Fleming, the truth will probably be best. 


“My dear, I’d go anywhere to hear him play the Brahms, 


wouldn’t you?” 
“My dear, absolutely anywhere ia the world.” 


Is this a true answer ? 
Not in the least. 


. a 
On the other hand, it would be difficult, and create a | 
pedantic impression to give an answer that really was true. 


“Well, dear, not anywhere. 
or the Rocky Mountains. 


far as the highest gallery of all, most likely.” 


There you aren't. 


Aunt Eleanor in her extraordinary views, held ever since 


the days when you practised ‘The Merry Peasant” on the | 
piano, with Jane Eyre open on your lap all the time and | 


the metronome going like mad. 


There is a great deal more to be said about this very | 
difficult question, and at some future time the manual pro- | 
Meanwhile it may be as well to remember | 
that whatever tangled web we may weave when first we | 
practise to deceive, it will be nothing whatever to the one | 


poses to say it. 


we shall weave if we ever make any serious effort to 
combine absolute truth with agreeable conversation in 
social life. K. M. D. 








A Plea for Variety. 


My dear young playwrights of the Coming Age, 
May we suggest to your considerations 
That there are other subjects for the stage 
Than sex-relations ? 


We are not squeamish now about the obscene; 
Much can we swallow that our fathers hated; 
For very many years we all have been 
Emancipated. 
We do not ask for noble kings and queens, 
For gallant heroes or for maids adoring; 
But we submit that endless bedroom scenes 
Are slightly boring. 


In short, the Comedy of Lust begins 
To pall upon us, and we fain would mention 
That there are still six other deadly sins 
Worth your attention. 








Not Hull or Cardiff Docks | 
I yield to no one living in my | 
appreciation of Branms, and I am and always have been | 
definitely musical, whatever Aunt Eleanor may savy ; but | 
honestly, I shouldn’t pursue the Brahms up Mount Everest | 
or even some quite tiny little mountain in North Wales. | 
To the Queen’s Hall, yes, every time; but even then not so | 


It would all be perfectly true, but it | 
just wouldn’t be a success conversationally. And it would | 
unjustly but indubitably go far towards encouraging | 
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Mixed Herbs. 


thms, | CODLINS-AND-CREAM (Epilobium hirsutum). 
ButTrEeRr-AND-EGGS (Linaria vulgaris). 

Muttron-cHors (Galium Aparine). 

Coot Tankarp (Borago officinalis). 

















Now codlins-and-cream they allus do 

| seem 

ate a To be food for a maid or a noddy: 
true. | Give ear to a glutton—there’s nowt to 

| beat mutton 

Docks | , For putting new life in a body. 

in my | _y* Some folk’ll eat dregs made of butter 
been | : and eggs: 

; but | Lf For such kickshaws I never have 

verest | OTN hankered. 

Vales. | ; They’m nothing but slops—give me 

not so | ANY sound mutton-chops, 

Washed down with a quart in a 

oil ; tankard. 

but it as Full tankard, 

vould Cool tankard, 

aging | A quart of old ale in a tankard. 
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How to Strengthen our very 
Week Ends. 


A Necessary Revolution. 


Dear Mr. Puncnu,—Though no 
meteorologist, not even a weather- 
prophet for the Press, I have made my 
observations, and these have led me to 
a very interesting conclusion and to a 
suggestion which your great influence 
might make practical. 

For the past two or three years I have 
noticed that the finest day of the week 
has been Monday. No matter how cold 
and dismal Saturday and Sunday have 
been, the sun has shone on 
Monday and very often has 
still blessed us on the Tues- 
day. I am not inventing; 
the fineness of Mondays has 
become almost a proverb 
among friends of mine since 
their attention was first 
drawn to it; while of the 
inclemency of Saturdaysand 
Sundays there is no need to 
talk. That also is proverb- 
ial; but more generally so. 

Now here is the point. 
Nothing is so important as 
that there should be agree- 
able conditions on the two 
week-end days, Saturday 
and Sunday, on which we 
recreate and_ rest, while 
nothing matters less than 
the weather of Monday, 
when we return to work, 
or Tuesday, when we are 
really in the machine once 
more. Monday and Tuesday 
are foul days anyway, and 
probably the wetter they are 
the more diligently we toil. 
Very well, then; since for the 
good of the individual, and 
therefore of the nation, a beneficent holi- 
day is essential, let a bold line be taken 
and let us revise the week so that the 
present Saturday, which is normally 
wet, becomes Monday, which is nor- 
mally fine. My observations tell me 
that this meteorological rhythm is 
actually established: Saturdays are 
treacherous, Mondays are to be trusted 
to be fair. Let us therefore be sensible 
and fall into step with that rhythm. 
Not many years ago we upset the 
calendar sufticiently to get Summer 
Time; let us now upset it once again. 
All that is needed is a little Willetry 
and the backing of yourself, Sir. 

Tam, Yours faithfully, 
PBF. 

[Couldn't we all hibernate for two days 
and nol count them in the calendar ? 
Ep.] 








Ann > . . 
Francis Thompson 


At the Play. 


“Francis THompson” (‘Q”’). 
Tue first impression likely to be 
made by this play, “based on three 
years in the life of the poet,” upon 
those who knew Francts THOMPSON in 
the flesh isasense of outrage, heightened 
by the choice of Mr. Ernest MILtTon 
with his rich voice and romantic 
Byronie airs for the title part. No 
mask ever concealed more completely 
the splendid flame of genius burn- 
ing fiercely if fitfully behind it than 
Tuomrson’s. But you could easily 
take Mr. Minron shivering in 
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THE TRAGIC EIGHTIES. 


on the Embankment for a poet in dis- 
tress. 

Second thoughts, however, and sec- 
ond impressions are more favourable. 
There was evident, ready - made dra- 
matic material in these three years 
of the poet’s mournful odyssey—the 
years of his breach with his exasperated 
father; the bitter days of his hunger 
and degradation in the London streets; 
the pathetic and beautiful episode, beau- 
tifully recalled in Sister Songs, inspired 
by the children of his benefactors— 

“Then there came past 
A child; like thee, a spring-flower; but a 
flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring 
And through the city streets blown wither- 
ing !— 
And of her own scant pittance did she 
That I might eat and live” 


give 


the discovery, so narrowly missed, by 


2, 
Wages 
< yan 


Miss Mary GLyNne. 
Mr. Ernest Mitton. 


* JOHN OLDCASTLE ” the editor of Merry 
England; and the generous self-efface- 
ment of the littie street-walker, Ann, 
slipping away, “a trackless fugitive,” | 
so as not to embarrass her protégé 
with his new friends. 

Let us forget then what we know of 
the real poet, and allow that, if the play- 
wright was to use this material, he was | 
compelled in the interests of his craft | 
to make his hero into something more | 
of a stage-poet than the facts war- 
ranted. He has claimed his author’s | 
rights to invent embroideries and alter | 
emphasis in order to present (so he | 
might plead) the substance rather than | 
the accidents of the legend. 

We have no quarrel with 
the comic relief imported in | 
the creation of the poet’s | 
Cockney friend, Saul Right, | 
always ready with the most | 
fantastically optimistic plans 
for shared fortune, especially 
as it gives Mr. Hay Perrie 
the opportunity for an ad- 
mirable little study—care- 
fully dated too, as, by the 
way, all the author’s phrases | 
are not; and we can stretch 
a point to admit that pretty, | 
spirited Flora, following | 
Ann’s profession with a light 
unspoiled heart and duly 
married to the worthy Saul | 
—with which clever Miss | 
Dorice Forprep pleased us | 
mightily. But I think it was | 
a mistake to mitigate the | 
squalor behind the sweetness | 
of Ann’s work of mercy by | 
romanticising that young wo- | 
man overmuch. Miss Mary 
GLYNNE, who displayed an 
unexpected sensitiveneness 
and depth of feeling in the | 
part, might, | think, with 
essential gain to the play 
modify the surface attractiveness of 
her heroine. That harsh touch in the 
passage of barter with the passing thief 
and bully, introduced perhaps to fore- 
stall this very objection, did not ring 
true. So pretty a girl would have had 
some freedom, so sensitive a girl some 
reservations. 

As for Mr. Mitron, he must neces- 
sarily take the path which his author, 
shrinking from the less picturesque 
details of the truth, evidently intends, 
and he does forcefully convey to us the 
wild-eyed drug-induced excitements, 
the dark flat misery of the reactions, 
and the epicene detachment of his 
association with Ann and her friends. 
In particular the little scene in the office 
of his new-found friend, where the 
gaunt hesitant scarecrow, finding him- 
self among “his own people” again, 
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asserts his native dignity and_ his 
scholarship, is admirably played. 

And indeed, judged objectively, as it 
js only fair to judge it, the play comes 
rather surprisingly to life as it proceeds, 
fully disarming one’s instinctive hostil- 
ity. The author has succeeded in re- 
kindling, one finds, a sense of the real 
beauty and pathos of this phase of his 
subject’s: story which familiarity and 
the lapse of time had dulled. He has 
drawn intelligently upon the late 


his detail. Sometimes perhaps the 
putting of the rather over-involved and 
stilted phrases from the poet’s letters 
into the poet’s mouth has an uncom- 
fortable effect, but that is a venial 
fault honestly committed in the sup- 
posed interests of authenticity. » a 





At the Variety. 


Tuts is Crazy Month No. 4 at The 
Palladium, which means that a spangled 
host of stars are frolicking together 
in intimate and highly-organised con- 
fusion, spurred on to greater and greater 
fatuity by packed and enthusiastic 
houses. The performers merge their 
independence in a corporate insanity, 
few turns remaining uninterrupted 
by their successors, secure 
from invasion by the whole 
of the cast or immune from 
their caustic comments. 
Wild spirits, novelty at all 
costs and a distinctly coarse 
vein of humour are the order 
of the night. 

There was not the least fi 
doubt that the audience loved 
it,and I suppose that is really 
all that matters; but I hope 
I may be forgiven for pre- 
ferring my stars to twinkle 
undiluted, and for a feeling 
that, while big bottles of 
castor-oil can be respected 
so long as they stand in 
honoured inactivity on the 
bathroom shelf, they are out 
of place in active partici- 
pation in theatrical funny- 
business. Yet the sense of 
humour of so large a section 
of the public seems shackled 
to the prep.-school plane 
that one can scarcely blame 
managers who, concentrat- 
ing an undue proportion of 


{ 





| their talents on the sanitary 
}and anatomical aspects of 
| existence, are heartily ap- 

| plauded for it. It is purely 

| a matter of taste. 

| The brightest of all the 

| galaxy was Nervo. He was 


| 


EVERARD MEYNELL’s Life for much of 


4\\ 
| | 


I | 


in quite astounding fettle. His little 
face wreathed in a glad smile (the same 
one lasting all the evening), he rushed 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
(From the NELLIE WALLACE Collection). 


about making the maximum mischief 
with the maximum impertinence. When 
the BULGAR QUARTETTE came on, as 
they did at intervals, presumably to 
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CRYSTAL-CRAZING. 
Knox AND Epprm Gray. 


sing us their boating song, it was usually 
NERvVO who, lounging at his ease in a 
flood-lit box, drove them off unheard 
with ribaldry, and once, I am sorry to 
report, with vegetables. He is anattrac- 
tive comedian of whom one does not 
easily tire. 

NELLIE WALLACE was there too, and 
at her best in a breach-of-promise case, 
conducted in the refrains of old songs 
and a lot of unjudicial back-chat be- 
tween her and the judge (KNox), the 
defendant (CHARLIE Norton) and a 
lunatic policeman (NERVO). It was a 
good scene, and if only the real courts 
would follow suit litigation would re- 
turn to its proper place amongst 
our national pastimes and the Inns of 
Court would burst their banks. Through 
it all Miss WatLace held our atten- 
tion and our sympathy by her superb 
demeanour. 

Most people seem to know Epp1r 
Gray. He is of the proud unyielding 
school which bears its shredded top-hat 
and heavy load of whisker with in- 
domitable solemnity, always insisting 
on being taken seriously and always a 
little hurt at its invariable reception. 
I warm to Eppre Gray. In this show 
he was ubiquitous, and probably 
funniest as a lady crystal-gazer whose 
gaze unfortunately fell short of the 

winner of the National. 

The Gansovu Brotuers 
and JUANITA RICHARDS gave 
a pleasant ballet as porcelain 
figures; though I thought 
JUANITA RICHARDS too 
promising a dancer to spend 
so much of her time hurtling 
through the air, even when 
propelled and caught by 
such an accurate team of 
hands. 

Burlesqued melodrama is 
always fun, and despite its 
medicine-chest humours The 
Signalman’s. Daughter had 
good moments. The honest 
signalman having gone off 
into the eternal snows to 
fetch a doctor, his shack 
was beaten up by a villain 
who declaimed his “A-ha / ” 
with magnificent gusto, but 
was finally and deservedly 
undone. 

I must not forget to men- 
tion Yost. He models faces 
at high speed in a brown 
sloshy material —delightful 
faces which change expres- 
sion at one jab from Yost’s 
magic finger. An enviable 
gift; and so thought EppIE 
Gray, who was kind enough 
to prove himself entirely de- 
ficient of it. Eric. 
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(“1 would give anything for a ggod old London fog.”—Eztract from average letter from the Tropics.) 


A NEW INDUSTRY. 


30TTLING VARIETIES OF FoG tN LONDON FOR EXPORT TO HoME-SICK BRITONS OF OUR FAR-FLUNG EMPIRE. 








The Bottle. 


Tne farmer breasted the gorse-clad 
hill; 

The road was heavy, the wind was chill ; 

A mizzlin’ day he could ne’er abide, 

And pain was catching him doon his 
side. 


Home—but no rest for him in his bed 

Till cows were milked and the beasts 
all fed. 

“T’ll send for doctor soon as ‘tis light ; 

He'll gie me a bottle ’ll put me right.” 


“Doctor, dost ken what be wrang wi’ 
me?” 

“T ken it nicely, my man,” said he. 

“Canst ta fettle it, doctor?” ‘1 can 
right weel. 

Sup from ma bottle afore a meal.” 


“And doctor he posted soon enough 

His bottle o’ medicine—turr’ble stuff. 

When I pulled oot t’ cork it smelt that 
strang, 

Says I, ‘ "Tas sartin bin kept o’er lang.’ 


“IT took an’ I poured it doon t’ sink; 

’s medicine ain’t fit for a man to drink. 

I bided a bit, then sent f’r anither, 

And that, howdivvers, wer’ worse than 
t’ither. 


“So I tell’t t’ doctor weren’t no good 
Skeerin’ a farmin’ man frae his food. 
Doctors be queerish cattle to fix; 

He took an’ he axed me sev’n-an’-six.” 








“The Patent Safety Cab.” 


To have given a new word to the 
English language and to be admitted 
to that literary Pantheon familiarly 
known as the D.N.B. might be re- 
garded as sure titles to immortal 
fame; but recent experiences tend to 
verify the truth of the old saying, ‘* Out 
of sight, out of mind.” For example, 
I found the other day that two young 
friends, both well educated and intelli- 
gent, were quite unaware of the exist- 
ence of Mr. BantinG or of Captain 
Boycotr; and the approaching centen- 
ary of the invention of the hansom 
inclines me to doubt whether one in ten 
of the present generation realises why 
that obsolete but once fashionable and 
popular vehicle was so called. 

Rare specimens occasionally emerge 
on the London streets or are to be seen 
at remote suburban stations. In Ox- 
ford, true to its devotion to lost causes, 
hansoms of a somewhat dumpy pattern 
were in use within the last few years; 
but when a vehicle becomes a museum 


exhibit its doom is practically sealed. | 
Yet in their prime they added greatly | 
to the gaiety and picturesqueness of the 
London streets. 

JosEpH ALoysius HANSOM was an 
architect, and there is something 
architectural in the structure of this 
fanciful and eccentric machine. It 
naturally appealed to DisRaE.t’s love 
of mystery and romance, and prompted 
the description of it in Lothair as “the 
gondola of London.” In Early- and Mid- | 
Victorian days the hansom was synony- | 
mous for speed and smartness. Their 
Jehus bore themselves jauntily and 
looked down on the drivers of four- 
wheelers. Men of fortune commonly | 
kept private hansoms; and _ in_ the | 
chronicles and novels of the time they | 
are habitually alluded to as_ the 
favourite vehicles of men and women 
of fashion. 

On a fine day there was something 
decidedly exhilarating about one’s pro- 
gress, for you could look out in front 
and see where you were going. So I 
remember a set of verses in The World 
in the ‘eighties, in which the writer, 
bewailing his exile in the East, declared | 
that he would “yive a monarch’s | 
ransom for a Piccadilly hansom.” But 
my favourite poem on this subject is | 
from the pen of our former editor, Sir | 
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FRANK BURNAND. It occurred in one 
of his burlesques, to the tune of the 
“March of the Men of Harlech,” and 
opened with the memorable lines :— 


“T was once a hansom cabby; 
Couldn’t drive no more than a babby; 
Drove right into Westminster Abbey 
One night in the dark.” 


In a well-appginted hansom one 
bowled along at a good pace, though the 
description by a writer in the ‘nineties 
of ‘a flying hansom which cut along 
almost at railway speed” was perhaps 


| exaggerated, unless a particular rail- 


way was indicated. Personally, I doubt 
whether a hansom ever travelled at 
more than half the maximum speed 
attainable and sometimes attained by 
the powerfully-engined buses of the 
L.G.O.C. in Kensington Gore or White- 
hall. But, though described by its 
inventor as the “ Patent Safety Cab,” 
the hansom was not always conducive 


| to longevity. If you let down the win- 


dows and the horse came down you were 
in danger of being driven through the 
glass; and if, as often happened, you 
sat with the doors open, you could be 
propelled right out into the roadway. 
In the article in the D.N.B. it is stated 
that when JosEpH ALoysIUs took out 
his patent there was a supplementary 
patent in which the passenger entered 
the cab ‘“‘through the wheel,” but that 


this invention was never carried out. 
But it was quite possible for a pas- 
senger to be shot out in front of either 
wheel. 

Like most mechanical pioneers, he 
reaped little profit—£300 all told— 
from his invention: he never got a 
penny of the £10,000 for which he dis- 
posed of his rights to a company. As 
an architect he was industrious and 
successful, and built many churches 
and buildings all over the United King- 
dom. But it is for his contribution to 
the romance and humours and mys- 
tery of locomotion that he deserves to 
be held in grateful remembrance, and 
Punch can fairly claim to have paid 
a more continuous pictorial tribute to 
his services than any other paper. 

C. L. G. 








The Rack. 


Lines by an American lady accompany- 
ing the presentation of a peculiar gift 
to an English friend. 


Tuis is a proof to you, my dear, 
Of mutual estimation; 

It has to do with habits queer 
Of Nation versus Nation. 


On one side of the ocean blue 
They drink your health in water; 
The other nation uses wine, 


Just as her forebears taught her. 


In England one may search in vain 
For water that’s not torrid; 

The States fill theirs with chunks of ice 
Or else they think it’s horrid. 

In houses of the U.S.A. 
Steam-heat cuts quite a figure; 

In England, on the other. hand, 
Cold homes are tout de rigueur. 


When England meets the U.S.A. 
Across the breakfast-table, 
There’s bound to be a Waterloo 

Or else a house of Babel. 


The States 
cream ; 
John Bull says, “‘ Hot milk, thanky!” 
While England’s problem, “Black or 
white?” 
Is Greek to any Yankee. 


choose coffee rich with 


And with the vogue for breakfast toast 
I’ve heard it more than muttered 
That England likes it crisp and cold, 
The States all hot and buttered. 


So I, with all due tenderness 
For English customs weighty, 

Offer this frame for chilly toast 
Which we'll eat téte-d-té-te. 








Fashions for Aunts. 


“Coats, gowns and two-niece suits are 
both attractive and distinctive.” 


Beds Paper. 

















Luturist Painter (delightediy). “I’ve soLb THIS ONE, Mrs. Biacs.” 


Landlady. “Us ovuGut TO GO SHARES THEN. 
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SoME 0’ THEM SMUDGES I DID WHEN I WAS ’AVIN’ A DUST ROUND.” 



































SAFETY FIRST. 


“I’M DANGED IF I wiLL, Maccie! 


LET ’s FIND A SPOT WHERE IT SAYS YOU MUSTN’T.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Hugh Walpole’s Stories. 

Amonc the many excellences of the short story—which 
the publishers, I think, rather than the public, so strangely 
try to relegate to Cinderella-hood—is its obvious superiority 
to the novel when there is any question of the imaginative 
reconstruction of life. A dream’s sense of escape into many 
strange worlds is the delightful prerogative of Mr. Hucu 
Wa.po.r’s All Souls’ Night (MacMILLAN, 7/6); and, though 
not a few of his stories’ sixteen settings are physically off 
the beaten track, it is their psychical geography that is 
rarest and most stimulating. Not all the places explored 
are pleasant ones. The strongest of the tales, “The Silver 
Mask,” deploys the most hideous forces of greed and cruclty 
in comfortable metropolitan surroundings. And here the 
uncanny is kept subtly in its place—not a trifle over- 
prominent as it is, I feel, in ““Tarnhelm” and “Mrs. Lunt” 
and “The Snow.” For sheer beauty I give the palm to “A 
Carnation for an Old Man,” though “Portrait in Shadow” 
has a disquieting glamour of its own. There is a typical 
Jeremy-and-Hamlet story, “The Ruby Glass”; while 
Hamlet's polar anti-type, the noble Alsatian of “The 
Whistle,” is as doughty a dog-hero as you could wish to 
meet. “The Little Ghost” strikes me as too loosely articu- 


lated, and “The Staircase” hardly justifies its Hans 
ANDERSEN-ish policy of allowing an old house to give 
tongue to its sentiments for its owners. But the book as 
a whole is as enjoyable as diversity of accomplishment 
and dexterity of handling can make it. 





Romance Under Difficulties. 


Although Mr. Ricnarp ALDINGTON is as angry as ever 
with the contemporary scheme of things, it is with no 
implication of irony that he describes as a romance a story 
of which the title pronounces that All Men are Enemies 
(CHATTO AND Winpbuvs, 8/6). For Tony Clarendon has early 
intimations of a more admirable scheme, a way of life 
perpetually full and beautiful, and, what is more, he has 
the luck to realise it on a Mediterranean island. Then comes 
the War, and the nationality of his partner in the idyll 
makes its shattering ruthlessly complete. The War itself 
is reduced to a few symbolic fragments of popular song and 
a retrospective nightmare powerfully imagined, but the 
world of the peace is castigated with a scourge which might 
have been more effective had it been more discriminately 
applied. The pilgrim enters a waste land and suffers many 
tribulations, even unto becoming a prosperous business 
man: but the dream still beckons, and in the end the old 
idyll is almost miraculously renewed. Here, in fact, is a 
picture in blacks and shining whites, a sharp antithesis 
between a rare but possible loveliness of life and an actual 
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society compact of malice, stupidity 
and greed. Justly, therefore, is it called 
a romance, for its contrasts are too 
absolute for realism; and while such 
mundanities as board meetings and 
general strikes are vigorously rendered, 
what give the book its most cherish- 
able quality are the passages which 
remind us that it was as a poet of 
clear Hellenic beauty that Mr. ALDING- 
TON first revealed himself. 


The Gem Chasers. 
The Sapphire (HopDER) spins a rare 
Yarn of a gem of ray serene 
Which seems to bear 
A load of care 
No matter where its blue is seen; 
Whether, two hundred feet in air, 
Hung from a spire, it wastes its flame 
Or serves to deck 
A lady’s neck 
(As twice it does), it’s all the same. 





From East to West its flashes play; 
In chase we wander to and fro, 
Lured by its ray 
From Mandalay 
(Down Burmah way) to Savile Row; 
On Adam’s Peak, while pilgrims pray, 
We watch it weave its baneful spell; 
One port of call 
’s the Albert Hall 
And one’s a London gambling-hell. 


It’s A. E. W. Mason’s tale 
(At 7/6). It therefore shows 
Maiden and male, 
Robust and hale 
(Some also frail) in charming prose ; 
And though obstructions hard to scale 
Coincidence at times surmounts, 
Yet somehow you 
Believe it’s true, 
And that’s, I feel, the thing that 
counts. 





A Kid Among the Toughs. 


It is Mr. W. R. BuRNETT’s hint to 
speak, like Othello, of Anthropophagi 
who live not by devouring each other 
bodily but by preying on each other’s 
women, reputations and goods in a 


Antonio (to former patron). “ Atas! Sarre, I AM OUTA DA WORK. 
RESTAURANT I ’AD ’AVE NOT ENOUGH CUSTOMER TO FILL IT, SO If BURST.” 


a -? 
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middle-sized town of iron-foundries some twenty miles 
by rail from New York. That the British public is in- 
clined to devour such discourses is due, I think, to their 
remoteness of setting and type, for the plot of The Giant 
Swing (HEINEMANN, 7/6) is of Elizabethan primitiveness 
and transparency, and when its hero—the star pianist of 
a Middleburg jazz-band—is translated to fame and New 
York its interest evaporates with the rise of the social 
barometer. There is, however, four times as much under- 
world as upper crust in Joe Nearing’s odyssey—an under- 
world of cheap Greek eating-houses frequented by the tough 
boys of the burg; of drug-stores where their entertainers 
and exploiters strangely procure breakfast; of boarding- 
houses with an ineffectual preference for ‘‘small-town folk” 
and the respectability they connote; of uxurious Hebraic 
bosses pathetically unable to check the infidelities of their 





wives ; and of Irish cops whose elementary notions of humour 
receive the tribute demanded by official formidability. 
Among this burly riffraff Joe, an attractive figure in his 
Kollege Kut suit and native delicately-indicated delicacy, 
picks his way past a faithless love, a treacherous boss and 
a highbrow (and at first sight displeasing) patron to the 
fame that awaits him. His arrival, as I have suggested, is 
only interesting in its Middleburg repercussions, but its 
antecedent ups and downs are vivacity itself. 


Cecil Rhodes. 

Nothing like the career of Rhodes (CHATTO AND WINDUS, 
9/-) is to be found in the history of British Imperialism. As 
Mrs. MILLIN says in her vivid and revealing biography of 
the maker of RuopestA, ‘“‘he was a farmer at seventeen, 
a diamond-digger at eighteen, a man of means at’ ninetcen 
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and an undergraduate at twenty.” She might have added 
that Ruopes was Prime Minister of Cape Colony at thirty- 
seven, and that he died at forty-nine, leaving behind him 
a great international educational endowment and a vast 
stretch of country in South Africa to perpetuate his name. 
He was born under a lucky star and died at a fortunate 
moment for his fame. Nevertheless good fortune alone does 
not explain his meteoric success. Ropes left England 
in 1870 as a consumptive youth of seventeen virtually 
under sentence of death. He returned to it twenty years 
later as the greatest Empire-builder of his day to answer 
QuEEN VicTorIA’s question, “What are you engaged on 
at present, Mr. Rhodes?” with a proud “I am doing my 
best to enlarge your Majesty’s dominions.” An invincible 
belief in his own greatness was the mainstay of RHODEs in 


in “its place in National History,” and at once he reminds 
those of us who think mainly of the university that as a 
city Oxford was of importance and distinction long before 
the first college was founded. ‘The Beginnings of the City” 
is a chapter of exceptional interest, and “The Beginnings 
of the University,” with its instance of Professor FrEEMAn’s 
trenchant humour, is equally valuable. Carefully, and not 
without an eye for life’s lighter side, Sir Joun records the 
university’s fortunes through the centuries; and quite 
rightly he states that “at no period in its long history has | 
Oxford exercised a more important or more beneficent | 
influence upon the life and thought of England than during | 
the last years of the fifteenth and the earlier years of the 
sixteenth century.” But I rejoice that he also found some. | 
thing favourable to say about “that dog with a bad name,” 





his long struggle with ill- | 
health and in his unwavering | 
pursuit of the Imperial ideal 
on which his heart was set. 
The Matabele assembled round | 
his open grave on the summit 
of the “View of the World” 
in the Matoppos fittingly gave 
him, “alone of white men 
before or since, the royal 
salute of “Bayete /’” 


Vulgarity and Innocence. 


I was a little afraid as I 
read the first chapters of Miss 
NAN SHEPHERD’S new novel, 
A Pass in the Grampians (Con - 
STABLE, 7/6), that it was all | 
going to be dour and earthy | 
and quaint. I mistrusted the 
dun-skinned shepherd, the | 
shaggy laird and his grand- 
daughter, Jenny, who was | 
“innocent as the sun.” But | 
the author has had the origin- 
ality to bring as intruder 
to the pastoral scene Bella | 
(daughter of a maid-servant | 
and adopted daughter of the 
laird), who, having long ago | 
escaped from rusticity and | 
become a singer, returns to | 
decorate the land with a pink- | 
roofed bungalow, picnic-litter | 





SUIT OF MINE THAT YOU 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 
Master (timidly, to his valet) 


COULD 


: the eighteenth century. Ex. 
cellently illustrated, this little 
book cannot fail to attract 
popular attention. 


The Will and the Way. 


I am not trying to answer 
the question in the title of Miss | 
GEORGETTE HEYER’S story, | 
Why Shoot a Butler? (Lone. | 
MANS, 7/6); for if Dawson did | 
not deserve to be shot he | 
undoubtedly required drastic | 
punishment of some kind. All | 
the trouble arose from a miss- | 
ing will, and it was accentuated | 
by. the way in which a much. | 
persecuted girl conducted her | 
campaign while trying to find | 
eal SA | the elusive document. Frank 
min Ng Amberley, a sleuth (unpaid), 

= = came to her assistance and 

- {incidentally fell in love with 

her. But greatly as I admired 
Amberley’s cleverness, his in- 
sufferable air of superiority 
made me hope earnestly that 
Miss HeYER would allow Ser- 
geant Gubbins of the local 
police to score a few points 
against him. In fiction, how- 
_“Ep—yvou maven’? an orp |¢Ver, nothing much can be 
spare, I SUPPOSE?” expected from a policeman 


aan 








and her very blowsy self. She is badly received by every- 
one except Jenny; sets a household against itself; has a 
love-affair with an artist and nearly brings things to a 
pretty pass in the Grampians, until her rather surprising 
paternity is disclosed. There is not very much plot in the 
novel nor a great deal of humour. Many of the characters 
are types well known through fiction; but those cf Bella 
and Jenny are so well developed that one can sympathise 
as much with the vulgarity of the one as the innocence 
of the other, and enjoy the account of Bella’s all-night 
dance on the farm road and Jenny’s first dinner-party. 
Miss SHEPHERD has the knack of story-telling, and must 
have enjoyed showing the potent effect of a whiff of 
town air on a number of country people. 





Town and Gown. 
Sir Joun A. R. Marriortt’s industrious pen has seldom 
been employed to greater advantage than in Orford 
(CLARENDON Press, 6/-). For he has set out to put Oxford 





upon whom the name of 
Gubbins has been bestowed, and I hoped in vain. 





Exterior and Interior. 

Miss Louise REDFIELD PEaTTIE has one earlier novel to 
her credit, and I realise, now that I have read her second, 
Wine With A Stranger (METHUEN, 7/6), that I was foolish to 
let it go by unread in the spate of fiction, for this new book 
hasa quality, a creative philosophy, a perfection of execution 
which suggests that nothing written by her could be unim- 
portant. Wine With A Stranger is a slight story as far as its 
actual events are concerned. In Provence Pangaro the 
painter comes as by accident upon the little rock-perched 
town of Olivetta and its young priest—loves him, shocks 
him, comes back to him again. Then he woos and marries 
the lovely widow at the wine-shop, Philoméne, and 
takes her away. But behind this slight story goes on the 
rich deeply-coloured history of two men’s characters 
and the growth of their understanding of God and Man— 
and Woman. An enviable achievement. 
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